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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Studies in Philosophy and Psychology. By the Former Students 
of Charles Edward Garman, in Commemoration of Twenty -five 
Years of Service as Teacher of Philosophy in Amherst College. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1906. — pp. 401. 

This volume, edited by a committee of five of Professor Garman's 
former students, is a significant fruit of the advance of serious thought 
and independent research in American college life, an evidence of in- 
creasing solidarity among men of scholarship, and an indication of the 
growth of a desirable intellectual piety. The stimulating influence of 
Professor Garman as a teacher has long been a familiar fact to those 
interested in philosophy, and has palliated, although it has not re- 
moved, the regret that he has not sent forth in print the products of 
his vigorous intellect. A recent investigation of the collegiate educa- 
tion of American teachers and writers in philosophy and psychology 
showed, I believe, that, considering the relative size of institutions, a 
greater proportion of these teachers came from Amherst College than 
from any other one institution. It was in every way appropriate that 
the rounding off of Professor Garman's twenty -five years as a teacher 
of philosophy in that institution should be commemorated in this 
Festschrift. 

An introduction to the volume is found in a ten-page letter written 
by Professor Garman and published in the American Journal of Psy- 
chology in 1898, giving an account of his ideals and methods in teach- 
ing. The following quotation is indicative of the spirit in which he 
has conceived training in philosophy ; and is, perhaps, the most signifi- 
cant commentary on the freshness and diversity of the philosophical 
positions which are, as a matter of fact, presented in the essays which 
make up the bulk of the volume : "If you can get the man so far 
along as to make him have confidence in the power of weighing evi- 
dence, to realize how much civilization owes to it, how every depart- 
ment of life can be progressive only through scientific thinking, and 
then make it a moral question, and show that intellectual honesty and 
supreme choice of truth for truth's sake, and determination to follow 
evidence to the best of one's ability, is the great line of cleavage 
between the saints and the sinners, — if you can force the issue here 
and win, then the class are entirely different afterwards. I do not 
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believe without this moral battle, without considering the ethical phases 
of the question, it would be possible to get the best intellectual re- 
sults. 1 

The essays in this volume are divided into " Studies in Philosophy, ' ' 
of which there are eight, and " Studies in Psychology," of which there 
are five. Two of those in philosophy are, however, strictly speak- 
ing, sociological, and of them, accordingly, a few words may first be 
said. 

In his essay upon " The Expansion of Europe in its Influence upon 
Population," Professor Willcox suggests that the center of modern 
history has been the effort of Europe at expansion outside of Europe 
itself, — an expansion quite as much economic as political and mili- 
tary. The influence of this was the increase of the population of the 
world from, say, one billion in 1750 to one and one-half billion in 
1900. This expansion, Professor Willcox thinks, has not been merely 
quantitative, but a development in the direction of a higher quality 
of living, representing a greater mastery over the powers of nature 
and the living of a more consciously progressive life. 

Mr. Woods's essay on " Democracy a New Unfolding of Human 
Power, ' ' might be termed a plea for an ethical, as distinct from a 
purely economic and political, socialism. It identifies the democratic 
movement with increasing capacity of mankind for living an associated 
life, and considers the new impetus and widened outlook which come 
to the individual in consequence of the growth of his capacity to see 
himself in the light of an associated cooperative whole. It was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Woods, largely a matter of historical accident that the 
earlier period of democracy threw the emphasis upon the elements of 
liberty and equality, minimizing the value of deliberate political and 
social organization, and in economics laying the emphasis upon the 
laissez /aire notion. As the democratic movement works itself free 
from the circumstances which conditioned its early development, its in- 
herently fraternal and cooperative nature is released. The modern 
industrial system, with its influences upon social and political life, is 
not to be referred exclusively to mechanical inventions, but more 
fundamentally to the growing spirit of association which made it pos- 
sible to utilize these inventions. Mr. Woods argues that, as the ulti- 
mate tendency of political democracy has been to enhance indi- 

1 As Professor Garman's death has occurred since this review was penned, I ven- 
ture to add another quotation which presents even more clearly, perhaps, the spirit of 
his teaching. "The young man who philosophisizes, who really understands himself 
and appreciates the truth, is no longer a slave of form, but is filled with admiration 
that is genuine and lasting." 
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vidual initiative and force so that even the great productiveness of 
modern industry is largely to be credited to the indirect influence of 
political freedom, there is every reason to suppose that, whatever the 
difficulties of temporary adjustment, the ultimate effect of industrial 
democracy will be also to multiply initiation and stimulate capable 
leadership. The outcome of the argument is that "democratic asso- 
ciation, instead of in any way restricting and hardening the issues of 
life, provides to the vital impulse an infinitely varied number of 
natural, invigorating, inspiring outlets. ' ' 

The first essay of the volume is by Professor Tufts on " Moral Evolu- 
tion." He endeavors to utilize the results of modern general and 
genetic psychology and of social psychology to give a sketch of the 
development of the moral self. Psychological ideas which are especi- 
ally laid under tribute are three : namely, ( i ) the beginnings of men- 
tal and moral development in instinct and impulses of a biological sort ; 
intelligent personality developing out of these as the simpler and more 
immediate discharge of instinct is checked, and a circuitous route of 
response built up on the basis of thinking and planning; (2) the 
recognition that the self is many as well as one, and many before it is 
one — the self as at first a more or less loosely connected aggregate 
of various instincts and impulses reacting to their own specific cues, 
rather than an organized system of capacities held together through 
the recognition of the principles of unity and generality in the situa- 
tions in which they have to function ; (3) the social character of the 
self: the fact that unconscious solidarity is the status at the outset, 
that only gradually are separate and individual interests split off and 
organized, until conscious individuality and conscious social inter- 
ests are a final outcome. These general conceptions are applied to the 
interpretation of the development of moral character on its two sides, 
inner control, purpose, feeling, and external mastery of environment. 

Professor Tufts's essay is very compact, many portions of it being 
sketched in summary, almost diagrammatic outline, so that further con- 
densation is extremely difficult. I shall accordingly refer the inter- 
ested reader to the article itself for details, and confine myself to cer- 
tain general impressions which it has made upon me. In the first 
place, I should say that Professor Tufts has been unusually successful 
in avoiding the fallacy which easily besets the discussions of moral 
evolution, that of the fixed separation of 'higher' and 'lower.' It 
is not uncommon to find the earlier stages conceived in such a 
way as to make the development of present ethical status incon- 
ceivable except at the expense of explaining away most of its signifi- 
cant features. This stimulates a reaction which insists, accordingly, 
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either that moral evolution is inherently impossible, or else that the 
higher and later elements are already ' latent ' or ' potential ' in the 
earlier stages. Professor Tufts, however, has conceived the earlier 
stages in such a vitally concrete way as to realize that there are in 
them factors which are strictly analogous to those of more developed 
ethical situations, so that the evolution of the latter out of the former 
can be treated without denying the essential features of morality on 
the one hand, or falling into very dubious metaphysics, on the other. 

The second impression is the concrete hold the writer has kept upon 
the social character of the individual as individual. ' Social psychol- 
ogy ' is used not as an annex to the normal psychology of the indi- 
vidual, much less as a recourse to a mystic over-soul labelled ' social 
mind,' but as a method of interpreting the actual constitution and 
functioning of the self. At every point of the discussion we find our- 
selves face to face with an individual into whose structure social fac- 
tors are already built ; and face to face with a social environment 
viewed as the medium in which the sociality of the past, consolidated 
into an individual, displays itself, is developed, and, through opposi- 
tion and effort, reconstructed. It is this standpoint, more than any- 
thing else, I think, which is responsible for the first point I have 
mentioned ; for it enables Professor Tufts to seize upon the genuinely 
moral problem, elements, and processes in every situation, at what- 
ever plane of historic progress. 

Dr. Sharp's paper on "Moral Judgment" is noteworthy among 
ethical discussions for the consistency with which it takes a single and 
simple point of view and sticks to it through various windings and 
turnings. His thesis is that the fact of approbation is the fundamental 
phenomenon of moral life. He first differentiates moral approbation 
from other forms by showing that, while all involve a union of an intel- 
lectual element and an emotional satisfaction, in an idea thought of as 
realized, moral approbation is directed at the purpose, the intended 
aim of an agent, which, since it is a disclosure of the agent's interests, 
may be treated as identical with "the system of a man's desires, con- 
sidered in respect to their power to determine action. ' ' Yet this is 
not exhaustive. We may disapprove a purpose, as that of a lawyer 
opposed to us to win a case for his client, which is injurious to us, 
without regarding it as morally wrong. Only if we regard such a 
purpose as wrong for every one, under the same circumstances, would 
the disapprobation be moral ; or, put positively, " a purpose is morally 
approved when placing ourselves in a social order large or small we 
wish every member of it to make it his own under the given con- 
ditions." 
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Hence the right is not merely that which we do approve ; all moral 
discussion in the concrete involves the supposition of an object which 
is universally approvable. There is an objectivity to lightness behind 
the mere fact of actual approbation. This is involved in the notion 
of the object of moral approbation as concerned with the purposes of 
all placed in a given situation. This involves the ideal of consistency 
in the various desires, — that they are really a system. On this basis, 
obligation can easily be explained as a concomitant of the approba- 
tion process under certain conditions, with no need of making the no- 
tion fundamental to morals. When we find a purpose morally approv- 
able and yet disagreeable, there is a situation of constraint, and this 
in its emotional aspect is what we call consciousness of duty. 

I hope even this inadequate sketch gives an idea of the clear and 
simple way in which Professor Sharp has worked out his point. I am 
not sure, however, that at bottom this clearness is not delusive, — not 
sure, that is, whether his argument does not either beg or evade the 
real issue. Professor Sharp denies, it will be observed, the Kantian 
notion of the fundamental character of the category of duty, while 
he adopts the allied Kantian notion of the universalization of purpose 
as the test and mark of rightness. Why, a Kantian might ask, do 
we not simply accept the fact that we find something good, — that we 
do approve, — as indicative of the right? Why do we look at 
the desire or the intent in which the desire expresses itself with 
reference to its place in a rationalized, universalized system ? Surely, 
the Kantian would argue, only because it is a duty so to do, — the 
duty : this obligation is the moral law, and the essence of morality. 
In other words, Professor Sharp makes, without justifying it, the 
transition from the fact of approbation to the ideal of a certain kind 
of approbation, which is precisely the crux of all valuational or ap- 
probational theories of conduct. In passing, I would remark that, if 
Professor Sharp had concerned himself with this problem of transition 
and the modus operandi of its achievement, he would be. likely to 
esteem (apart from details which may be eliminated or reconstructed) 
the machinery of Adam Smith's ' Impartial Spectator ' more highly 
than he does. As it is, in ignoring the problem of getting from a 
particular or de facto valuation to a de jure, or universalized one, he 
has no use for that, or any other social -psychology method. 

The most important strictly metaphysical paper in the volume is 
that by Professor Woodbridge on "The Problem of Consciousness." 
This paper, on its critical and historic side, is a statement that a cer- 
tain conception of consciousness controls the development of episte- 
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mology from Locke to Hegel, ending inevitably in idealistic construc- 
tions of the universe ; and, on its suggested constructive side, the 
presentation of an idea of consciousness whose realistic implications 
are as marked as are the idealistic of the older conception, and one 
affording a point of departure for various logical problems of basic 
import. The historic criticism is worked out with force and almost 
dramatic clearness ; considering the space taken, in detail. The con- 
structive portion will suffer, with most readers, from its extreme com- 
pression, severe in any case, but additionally so when the conception 
is avowedly offered not as "a solvent for philosophic problems, but 
rather a creator of them." 

The three underlying notions of modern philosophy, clearly formu- 
lated by Locke, that ideas are the sole objects of knowledge, that ideas 
are acquired, and that knowledge is their composition, all rest upon 
the notion of mind as an end -term, not as a relation of terms. As such, 
it is inherently a receptacle or capacity, endowed with constitutional 
powers and needing an alien factor to arouse it into activity, — this 
last being the other end-term, possibly an unknown substance, matter, 
possibly God, possibly nobody knows what. Now the value of such 
a notion of mind or consciousness (since this is empty in itself) "can 
be preserved only by assigning to it in increasing measure the char- 
acter which may ultimately give to the whole of experience and the 
world their essential features." So mind is gradually supplied with 
everything that belongs to the universe ; things "we can put in our 
pockets, or throw out of the window, or take into our stomachs, or 
shut our eyes and ears to," become "mental states"; while the 
principles of synthesis, the relations of the objective world of experi- 
ence, become certain active or synthesizing functions of consciousness. 
Such is the dialectic which out of Locke has created Neo-Kantianism ; 
Professor Woodbridge inserts Hegel as well, for no obvious reason to 
my mind save that it provides an interesting historic climax. 

Professor Woodbridge then advances certain objections to idealism. 
Among these are the natural difficulty in believing it in spite of its log- 
ical systematic character, and the artificiality of its method in accord- 
ance with which sensations are declared to be immaterial because, on 
the basis of the theory, they ought to be immaterial, while at the same 
time physical things are treated as sensations. "One cannot reach 
the mind by claiming that all objects are ideas and then trying to 
establish this claim by insisting that by the nature of mind ideas can 
be its only objects. It is precisely the suspicion that this is just what 
idealism does that tends again to make it appear artificial and in- 
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credible." Among other exterior reasons working against the theory 
of idealism, is the increasing consciousness "of a vast and unfolding 
nature which science by its steady progressive achievements con- 
stantly deepens within us," which makes more and more suspicious 
" those philosophies which seek to explain the world primarily from 
the initial fact that man happens to be conscious of a small part of 
it." The introduction of the idea of evolution into natural science 
is peculiarly obnoxious to idealism. It shifts the whole point of view 
so that the problem becomes not, How does the mind know the world ? 
but, How does the world evolve to the consciousness of itself? 

In his constructive statement Professor Woodbridge insists that we 
should commence with the conscious situation itself as exemplified in 
our familiar reflective conscious inquiry. Since the problem can 
appear only within this situation, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the solution must be relevant to it, — must be an explanation and 
illustration of it. Hence genetic theories as to the origin of con- 
sciousness are rejected as right methods for attacking the problem, 
and also the methods which would define consciousness through 
the analysis of the process of perception. When we take the situa- 
tion of conscious inquiry in and for itself, we find it resolvable 
into things related somehow to one another. Conspicuous among 
these relations are the temporal and the spatial ones. Things also 
sustain in a conspicuous way another relationship to each other, the 
relationship of significance. Within the conscious situation things 
are not merely beside each other or after each other, but one thing 
signifies or means another. These relations of significance are capable 
of organization and condensation by themselves without modifying in 
any way the other relations of things. In this contrast, they may fairly 
be called immaterial relations. It is with their arrangement and con- 
densation that logic deals, just as the physical sciences deal with things 
in their other relations. The gist of the hypothesis which Professor 
Woodbridge advances is, then, that consciousness means precisely the 
possibility of this significance of relationship among things. Take 
away consciousness and the things still exist in all their other relations ; 
add consciousness and you add just the possibility of one thing signi- 
fying, symbolizing, or intending another. Philosophically, then, the 
theory involves a background of natural realism, a world of facts in 
space and of events in time of precisely the sort that physical science sup- 
poses itself to deal with. On the other hand, it assigns to consciousness 
a unique and important relation, that of significance, so that the theory 
is demarcated from those views which regard consciousness as merely 
an epiphenomenon. 
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Professor Woodbridge concludes with the sketching of certain 
problems which his conception inevitably suggests. The fact that 
things are grouped in different relations in the conscious situation 
raises the question whether those relations are coordinate or subordi- 
nate with respect to one another, or whether they all may be derived 
from a general unifying relation. This question at least suggests a 
relational formula as " expressing the simplest and most general type 
of existence." In any case what we seem to have is a relation be- 
tween two variables, the fact of variation being independent of the 
relation, while the relation expresses the way in which the independ- 
ents vary with respect to one another. Even if the relations could be 
deduced from one or more fundamental types, the fact of variation in 
the terms related would still remain underived and ultimate. Only by 
assuming their original independent variation would there, indeed, be 
any significance in the deduction of the relations. This remains true, 
even if we conceive consciousness to be the fundamental relation in 
question. ' Things ' would still have to be taken as the ' independ- 
ents ' whose modes of variation with respect to one another were 
stated in the various relations in which consciousness (or significance) 
is expressed. That it should, however, be of this central type, seems 
to be forbidden by its intermittent character. 

Another problem is suggested in the fact that consciousness belongs 
to the centered type of relations ; that is, to that type in which one of 
the related things varies in such a way as to determine the scope of 
the relations. Here, again, it is suggested that, just as a highly 
general study of types of relation would throw light upon that par- 
ticular relation which is exemplified in consciousness, so a study of 
centered types of relations in particular would throw light upon the 
individual aspect of consciousness. Finally, a study of the different 
types of relations belonging to the significance relationship affords a 
natural basis for a study of different systems or classes of knowledge, 
with their characteristic categories. 

It is difficult to introduce within the casual paragraph of a review 
any relevant criticism of a theory which is at once so condensed in 
form of presentation and so far-reaching in its possible applications. 
I shall confine myself, accordingly, to a few summary remarks. The 
sketch of the evolution of idealism out of the notion of consciousness 
as an end-term, seems to me most illuminating. To one who grasps 
it and sympathizes with it, it is so conclusive as almost to render any 
other refutation of Kantian idealism unnecessary. Masterly and sig- 
nificant, however, as is the analysis with reference to one of the motifs 
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of modern philosophy, it seems to me to leave untouched two others 
equally significant. The analysis from Locke to Kant succeeded in 
doing away with most of the fixed dualisms which Medievalism had 
extracted from Greek philosophy and handed on to modern times. 
The dualisms of substance and attribute, soul and matter, Absolute and 
finite, primary cause and derivative effects, noumenon and phenom- 
enon, etc., etc., all went the same road. They disappeared in the 
distinctions and relations of plain, ordinary, everyday experience. It 
is this democratic community of experience which is the permanent 
truth of Berkeley and Hume, after one has given up the idea that 
there is any magic in the terms 'consciousness,' 'sensations,' 'ideas,' 
etc. The other motif is the logical analysis of judgment, which grew 
up through these philosophies, nominally connected with the theory of 
mind, but in effect independent of it. That knowledge is judgment, 
and that judgment involves a distinction and yet a relation of a direct 
given manifold and indirect or conceptual unifications, is a formula 
which sums up this development, and a formula which lies much nearer 
to Professor Woodbridge's own formula than he seems to recognize. 1 
Just because the problem involved in this formula is the net out- 
come of this philosophic movement, Professor Woodbridge's own 
formula of the reflective situation as that in which physical rela- 
tions and significance relations are found (and presumably distin- 
guished from and yet referred to one another) seems to me to 
give a digest of that movement, freed from more or less accidental 
accretions regarding ideas and sensations (inherited from Greek 
thought through Scholastic psychology rather than genuine products 
of modern psychology). It exposes the problem of judgment, i. e., 
knowledge involving reflection, as a problem. The crucial point of 
Professor Woodbridge's own argument is, of course, the assumption 
that the relational formula expresses the general type of exist- 
ence. It is to be hoped that he will recur to this assumption inde- 
pendent of the idealistic-realistic argument, and will attempt to 
justify the formula as applicable- to reality against the very damaging 
criticisms which have long been brought against it. Meantime, it is 
to be noted that it is precisely upon this formula that such writers as 
T. H. Green base their idealism ; and that its outcome would seem to 
be an identification of reality with reason ; a thought system minus 
consciousness except peraccidens, like Aristotle's v6r)<rt? voijeews, which 

1 This impression, however, may be due to the brevity of the treatment, for in one 
passage Woodbridge writes : " The description which I have given of the conscious 
situation accords, I suppose, with an idealistic description of experience when experi- 
ence is taken in its immediate and evident character." 
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Aristotle seems to have regarded as conscious only in flagrant defiance 
of his own basic principles in psychology and logic. 

Professor Norton' s article upon ' 'The Intellectual Element in Music' ' 
is an interesting and fruitful attempt to determine the logical aspects 
in the way of concepts and judgments in music. If the general ten- 
dency to identify the intellectual factor with judgment be valid, then 
the treatment of musical forms as modes of judgment ought not only 
to throw light upon music, but to give a fresh and unconventional 
way of approaching various problems regarding judgment. Professor 
Raub attempts to find pragmatism in Kantianism and Kantianism in 
pragmatism. His account of pragmatism is largely made up in the 
usual way, viz., by combining selections from Schiller's humanism, 
James's pragmatism and radical empiricism, and the Chicago school's 
instrumental logic, and is perhaps as fair a picture of an indefinite 
tendency as any such miscellany can possibly be. As regards Kant, 
his chief stumbling-block is, of course, the a priori categories. He 
deals with these not by suggesting that they might be interpreted as 
an effort to classify the most important working hypotheses employed 
in the selective determination of objects, a priori only with reference 
to future efforts, but by indicating that some pragmatists accept the 
Spencerian theory that what is a posteriori for the race is a priori for 
the individual. Professor Lyman attempts to mediate between theol- 
ogy and the modern mind by use of pragmatic methods, indicating 
the need of interpreting the supernatural not as the trans -experiential, 
but as the ethical in experience, and suggesting the possibility, by 
transforming dogmatic into historic theology, of conserving to man's 
use the great values worked out in the religious experience of the 
race. The essay is thoughtful, and free from both the sentimentalism 
and the arbitrary ' fideism ' which sometimes accompany a professedly 
pragmatic view of religion. 

Of the psychological essays, I have left myself no space to speak, 
and some are so technical that only an experimental psychologist is 
equipped to speak of them. One essay by Professor Pierce, on the 
Sub-conscious, and another by Professor Woodworth, on the condi- 
tions of a voluntary act, are, however, so clear and comprehensive 
that they can hardly fail to afford the points of departure for further 
discussion in their fields. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 



